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THE ELYSIAN FIBLDA 
Hy Herman Richir 
(Winsome—henee wholly wrong) 


POINTERS FOR CRITICS AND CONNOTSSEURS 


Now that the autumn salon has opened its doora, it seems to ws 
exxential to give some advice to the reader who agpires to pass for a man 
of taste, Tle may be compelled to visit that exposition in the company 
of cultivated and knowing women; at dinner he will doubtless be forced 
to emit some ideas concerning contemporary art, We counsel him to 
lay to heart certain principles here enunciated: 

Painter—This substantive is not to be rashly employed, Not all 
Versemongers are poets, and not all picture-makers are painters, Tf an 
artist takes pains with his drawing and composition, be careful how 
you speak of him asa painter, Tf he covers his canvas with only a thin 
coating of pigment, he certainly isn’t a painter, Examples: Leonardo 
da Vinci was not a painter; Corot was not a painter, 

You will reserve the title of painter for the rather brutal creature 
who delights in thick daubs and ‘slashes around’? with great abandon, 
Salute him respectfully, He doesn't care to express ideas or sentiments ; 
he despises the intellect and the sensibilities, He is worthy to be called 
a painter, 

Sculptor—Scorn all statutes that wholly emerge from the block of 
marble; don't stop to look at bronzes or plaster models that aren't brutal, 
The sculptor must be violent and a foe to grace, Let him show us 
knotted muscles, torsos so powerful that they seem diseased, A seulptor 


Note—Illuatrated a la Noalere 
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can ehuhion only the bodies of wrestlers and yokels, Apart from Con- 
stantin Meunier and Rodin, you get into hot water, 

Defunet genres and honored ones—If you happen “to see a picture 
that tells a story, avert your eyes and sneer, Whateavould be said of 
Gerard Dow if he were alive to-day? Before a militaryommbject, shrug 
your shoulders, It is no longer permissible to paint uniforms and glit- 





MOTHBR IN BONDAGE 
Hy Stephan Binding 
(Out of the Marble—Sneer) 


tering standards, we no longer tolerate the gatherings of officers that 
captivated Franz Hals, No more parades of soldiers; instead, parades 
of strikers! 

Don't forget that political events have an overwhelming influence 
upon art, You must no longer endure pictures of marquises or gen- 
erals, Save your admiration for the workman, the voter, Bravely con- 
demn the sumptuous robes and costumes of the olden times, preferring 
the pure beauty of the blouse and the casquette, Cease to take an 
interest in abodes of elegance, rave over factories, Be moral, be austere, 
be socialistic, be boresome, ' 

Open vour heart to the poor, Don't fail to experience fraternal 
emotion when you gaze upon canvases that depict the misery of miners, 
the sorrows of the hoboes on the fortifleations, the distress of the way 
ward girls who prowl the promenoir of the musie hall, Let this be your 
motto: “Queux et mon droit,’’ You will soon win a reputation as 


Wira 


PAUPER FUNERAL 
Ry Kdward Erte (Sorrows of the Poor—-Worship) 


ON THE WHARF 
By 0. L. Linde (Two of the Hol Pollol—-Admirable) 





SUNSET IN LONG ISLAND 
By Thomas Moran (A Finished Work—-Ridicule It) 


A LANDSCAPE 
By J. B. C. Corot (Corot no painter) 
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i 
possessing rare delicacy. Worship the pictures that portray the hideous 
aspects of life; see to it that your administration is philosophic. 

Love the painters who stick to gray tones. Beautiful colors are a 
luxury, and the man of progress should abhor luxury. Over and over 
again recite this maxim: ‘‘Luxury isn’t beauty.’’ If artists paint 
magnificent fabrics, costly jewels, glowing flesh, exquisite forms, look 





THE WAVES 
By Auguste Rodin 
(Statue partly hatched—Wax eloquent) 


out for them; they are aristocrats and aré unworthy of your notice, 

You mustn't admire a painter who displays skill in his art. You 
must say, scornfully: ‘‘He’s a virtuoso. He has a fine touch. He 
knows his trade.’ On the contrary, venerate the ignoramus and praise 
his exquisite gaucherie. Before ridiculous nudes, all twisted out of 
shape, and before pictures of fruit that look like plaster, murmur: 
**Here are traces of genius.’’ If your hearers don’t go wild with enthu- 
siasm, and if they refuse to bend the knee to puerilities, simply add: 
**The future will decide.’’ It is always safe to appeal to posterity; it 
ean’t talk back. 

Stock phrases—If an artist charms you and his principles prevent 
your admiring him, say: ‘‘He draws too badly!’’ That is a reproach 
the painters are always launching at one another, and it must be ad- 
mitted they’re generally right. 
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A TEMPTING BAIT 
By H. Zatzke 
(Depiéts luxury—Condemn it) 


Of a picture representing draped figures, remark: ‘‘It doesn’t con- 
vince me that there’s flesh beneath the draperies.’’ Of a nude, observe: 
‘‘T’m not sure there are bones beneath the flesh.’ Of a portrait, ex- 
claim: ‘‘I can’t read the thoughts behind the face.’’ Seeing a land- 
scape, complain that it is devoid of atmosphere. Examining a ship, sigh 
mournfully: ‘‘It doesn’t move!’’ If you halt in front of an effect in 
sunlight, half close your eyes, and report: ‘‘It doesn’t vibrate!’’ If, 
perchance, you discover a painting that betrays an effort at composition, 
that expresses something and touches your heart, condemn it at once by 
dropping those two words: ‘Too literary !’’ 

Portraits—In all picture shows, portraits are in an overwhelming 
majority. Many of our contemporaries still consent to hand out a few 
bank notes and pose hour after hour in order to get the physiognomies 
registered on canvas or paper. This flatters their vanity. Pass severely 
before these effigies; don’t show them the least merey unless they are 
nalf-effaced, glimmering vaguely from out a fog; then and only then 
exclaim: ‘‘So suggestive !’’ 

Bow down to the artists of the nineteenth century, and proclaim 
them the first to take thought for air and sunshine. There's no bigger 
humbug, but blunders are what you're looking for. That’s why you 
must celebrate the technique and the sincerity of the impressionists. 
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You will recognize that we no longer care much for patches of sun- 
light. What would you have? Here you must wax eloquent. Say 
without fear: ‘‘We want an art that expresses life—not the factitious 
life of the world, but the sane life of men.’’ It goes without saying 
that you will show how the severity of art will calm social tumult and 
that the nations will unite to adore beauty. The beauty of the future 
won’t be the soft and dangerous Venus that delighted the childish 
imagination of the ancients, but a sturdy factory girl, just out of the 
mill, and laughing in the springtime sunshine. 

NOZIERE. 
Translated from La Figaro. 





AN EARLY START FOR THE HILL 
By Jules Merafelder 
(Maidenhood’ in the rough—-Good stuff) 








- Eisley 
(Tells a story—Not worth looking at) 


CHILDHOOD DAYS 
By Arthur T. 
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SALON OF THE DILETTANTI—XII 
MUCK RAKING IN THE FINE ARTS 


Baron Arpad de Poazthory, a Hungarian artist of noble name, if 
not noble ambition, was going to paint a series of pictures on the Smart 





YORKTOWN 
Ry Jan V. Chelminatt 
(Depicts wnlfarine—Deprecate it) 


Met, the firat of which had already proved—the more the pity —the ‘sen: 
sation’? of the recently opened Kensington Art Gallery, The Reader 
had seen the work lauded in the prey, and he was caustic in his com. 
ment, What were we to have next? he asked, Wasn't it enough to have 
muck-raking in polities, and Standard oil, and beef, and society, without 
making the fine arts the vehicle of exposes? 

Apparently not, for here was a combination of priest and painter, 
the Reverend Father Bernard Vaughan and the Baron Arpad de 
Poasthory, the one supplying the pointers and the other the paint, 
conspiring to do the slumming stunt in the name of the fine arts. It 
was an outrage on public patience, 

Slumming? inquired one of the Dilettanti, They're working the 
Smart Set, you know! It didn’t matter what or whom they were work- 
ing, the Reader retorted. If they were exploring the sacristy, bent on 
refuse, they were slumming. It wasn't necessary to go down into the 
gutter for soil or out to the stockyards for stench. Skeletons were in 
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closets and cesspools in back yards all over the world, and the Reader 
couldn ’t see the expediency of reformers in pulpit or reformers in paint 
troubling themselves to make charts of the same for the benefit of the 
masses. 

Were we to have yellow ministry, and yellow art, as we now had 
yellow journalism ? 

Take a look at this delectable pictorial expose, continued the Reader. 
Refined ({)—the Smart Set, you know—melodrama, about as true to 
fact as Upton Sinclair’s ‘‘The Jungle’’ was to Packingtown, A young 
girl in a gambling joint and a middle-aged devil in dress suit, gloating 
over his prospective victim, tell a terrible story—‘ most convincingly,’’ 
we are told, She rests her head on her hands and gazes ‘‘ with horror- 
stricken eyes’’ over a card table. (What business had she there; and 
being there, what business had her sisters to know it?) She had to 
choose between two kinds of ruin, social or moral. (Rubbish. <A little 
heroi¢ treatment with a slipper might have ended the perplexity.) He- 
hind her chair stands the ghoul in broadcloth, rubbing hia handa in 
elation over his anticipated victory, (A prieat’s jab at the truth—give 
him the benefit of a doubt in the matter of aincerity—or an artiat’s reg- 
inter of facial contortion.) In the background, men and women—birda 
of a feather—-all laughing, chatting, gambling—heedlesa of the impend- 


A STREET RABBLE 
By A. E. Sterner 
(Hoi Polloi in a hubbub—Rare Material) 
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THE CHRISTBENING 
By José Jimines ‘ Avanda 
(BA = 


ews genteel li Breer) 
ing tragedy. (A rare group to exploit in sermon or picture!) What 
was this? Cheap, melodramatic sensation. And they called it the 
central attraction of the great English art show! And this was the 
first of a series of fine arts exposes! 

Father Vaughan had drawn wp on paper suggestions for the series 
of pictures which the baron was to paint. Here were the others: 1. 
‘The Debutante’’—fresh, innocent and lovely, before she has been 
eaught in the whirlpool of so-called smart society. 2. ‘‘The World’’— 
The giri at the end of the season—tired and jaded with the weariness 
and uselessness of an idle, butterfly flutter through life. 3. ‘‘The Flesh’’ 
—Her marriage for money to a man she does not love. 4. ‘‘The Devil’’ 
—Events leading to the separation of husband and wife. 5. ‘‘The De- 
serted Child’’—Pathetic human study. 6. ‘‘Death’’—Two pietures— 
one the suicide of the poor little butterfly and the other the death-bed 
of the man with no friend near him. When the pictures are all finished 
—and the baron wes reported to be working furiously at them—society 
would flock to see themselves depicted a la Father Bernard Vaughan! 

Now what was the essence and outcome of these unsavory revela- 
tions, be they in print or pigment? Were they honest and helpful? 
William Morris once said, ‘‘Why should I strive to set the crooked 
straight?’’ So, practically, he ignored the crooked, and set himself the 
task of furnishing straight goods—something clean and cleansing, noble 
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and ennobling, worth looking at. Not a bad substitute for slumming, 
the Reader thought. He recalled a few words of Macaulay: 

‘*We know no spectacle so ridiculous as the British public in one 
of its periodic fits of morality. In general, elopements, divorces and 
family quarrels pass with little notice. We read the scandal, talk about 
it for a day, and forget it. But once in six or seven years our virtue 
becomes outraged. We cannot suffer the laws of religion and decency 


YOUNG FARM GIRL AT THE PUMP 
By Van Cauwelaert 
(Burdens of girlhood—Fine theme) 


to be violated. We must make a stand against vice. We must teach 
libertines that the English people appreciate the importance of domestic 
ties. Accordingly, some unfortunate man, in no respect more depraved 
than hundreds whose offenses have been treated with lenity, is singled 
out as an expiatory sacrifice. THe is in truth a sort of whipping-boy, by 
whose vicarious agonies all the other transgressors of the same class are, 
it is supposed, sufficiently chastised. We reflect very complacently on 
our own severity, and compare with great pride the high standard of 
morals established in England with the Parisian laxity. At length our 
anger is satiated. Our victim is ruined and heart-broken. And our 
virtue goes quietly to sleep for seven years more.”’ 

Macaulay was provincial and old-fogyish or he would not have writ- 
ten in such a vein of contemptible cynicism, went on the Reader, with 
arch irony. It might be that the British public has—or had in Macau- 





A CAVALIER 
By Ferdinand Roybet 
(An Aristocrat—Snub and sky him) 
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lay’s day—its seven-year virtue-shakes, superinduced by the plethora of 
ennui, or some better named causes that passed current as a sufficient 
excuse for disturbing the wonted order of things. But not so in Ameri- 
ca and elsewhere today. 

Now the disorder was never epidemic—it only attacked the individ- 
ual. Indeed, it never seized the individual with the fatal grip of St. 
Vitus, but toyed with him on occasions, as fainting was supposed to 
lay hold of belles at the opera. Many had seen an element of advertising 
in the readiness with which some ladies succumbed to swooning, and 
there had been shrewd people who had attributed a like motive to the 
moral throes of people who were always reaching out—or down—after 
unsavory tit-bits of fact or fancy and holding them up for public in- 
spection. 

There was something charnel in the mental and moral condition of 
these inquisitorial souls that would make them at least quasi-heroic, the 
Reader admitted, were it not that their best friends in the reform busi- 
ness were skeptical about the expediency of raking up refuse for other 
people to enjoy or spleen at. There were not a few reputable citizens 
in the world who had wives and daughters and sons to keep uncontami- 
nated who had deprecated alleged exposes, in whatever. form made, 
which tended to show a bond of union, if not of sympathy, between the 
church, the studio, and the dive, But these, the Reader continued in 
raillery, were to be regarded as the qualms of the half-hearted, and 
wholly unwarranted, 

The essence of a dumping place, it had been urged, was in the stir- 
ring, Without this, healthy people in its vicinity would not know of its 
existence, It was the stirring that gave activity to microbes and odors, 
and made the place doubly a pest. And the residents in the neighbor- 
hood were not always inclined to thank the hero who bared his arms 
and tackled the stick for stirring purposes, 

But why shouldn't they? continued the Reader in mock argument, 
He could see no reason why moral cesspools should be born to blush 
unseen and waste their fragrance on the desert air any more than a 
violet should be that was not supposed to be mora! at all. There was, 
he admitted, something of a difference in the two cases. If a self-ad- 
vertising breeze came along and stirred up the fragrance of the violet, 
the bees were attracted and they did get honey as a result of the windy 
tip. When, however, one of these hardy hearts of questionable policy 
entered the field with what he called his reform probe and stirred up the 
scum and sediment, those who ought not to be attracted were apt to be, 
with the result that they often had only a bad smell in the nostrils, a bad 
taste in the mouth, possibly a canker in the flesh and a warp in the 
mind. 

It had often been pointed out—and history seemed to justify the 
charge—that while the reformer (?) flourished his stick the pool kept 
on fermenting; and when he got tired—or had had sufficient enjoyment 
or exercise—the pool just settled down and simmered on as usual; and 
when all was over, the result was—notoriety. 
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In a word, it was believed by those who had investigated and were 
competent to speak that the man who made a hullabaloo over his eru- 
sade against vice was not a Hercules who cleaned out the Augean stables, 
but some little fellow who dug about in the deposit; that he only created 
noisome unpleasantness. But the Reader thought it was something to 
kick up a stench, though it did make more people sick than sinless. 

low about Anthony Comstock? asked one of the Dilettanti. An- 


FRUIT PIBRCR 
By Mra, 8 Merdag Van Houten 
(Mere imitation—but good form) 


thony’s all right, retorted the Reader, He sought to prevent displays 
of the noxious, without notoriety. It was the other fellows who were 
making the hullabaloo, 

The Dilettanti called a halt on ridicule and sarcasm, but the Reader 
was inexorable. He believed in slumming—it gave the slummers, pic- 
torial or otherwise, a peep into the dark side of life, satisfied a prurient 
curiosity, and furnished a theme for side talk and confidences ever 


e 


afterward. It might do no good to the ‘‘slummed’’—it never did—but 
it was an educator to those who invaded the purlieus of vice and wrong 
under police, or ministerial, or artistic guidance. 

He believed in fishing up from the depths the sodden remains of 
depraved humanity—as these reformers did—and holding them out on 
a fork, a la Rebelais, before the faces of the innocent, who had been un- 
fortunate enough not to be posted earlier in life; in making it known to 
the pure and unsuspecting that enormities ran riot at such and such a 
street and number, so that they might know and have a thought of evil 
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CATALONIAN FIBHBREFOLK 
By Oo, G, Torrent 
(Bweaty and sordid—Swear by it) 


as they passed, Of course innocence was not character—the innocent 
required what the man with the stirring stick gave them. Youth needed 
posting. Our sons should be given a tip where they could find de- 
bauchery. And this, it would seem, was a reformer’s duty. At least 
this was what many reformers thought their duty. 

He believed—but it was needless, he said, to go into details. The 
man with a seent for the morally noxious was a power in the community. 
Ile thought perhaps that he was doing more good—or furnishing more 
entertainment—than he was, and some others were inclined to think he 
was doing more harm than good, and that he ought to be in better 
business. But be this as it may, we couldn't ignore him—he got into 
the papers and the exhibitions, and had his discoveries duly heralded. 

We might not know who discovered the soothing power of the poppy, 
but we did know the discoverer of the upper-ten. resorts where the poppy 
was transmuted into lack of character. Our daughters might not know 
where the abode of the saints was located—they didn’t. all listen atten- 
tively at chureh—but, provided they read the news and attended the 
salons they did know where the Magdelens resided and how they acted, 
or it was not the reformer’s fault. 

No, protested the Reader sarcastically, we didn’t want the real or 
alleged reformers to-go to sleep for seven years, as Macaulay says, or 
we should miss much that staid, respectable people thought we could do 
as well without. It was true that Nature screened her rankness, and 
that even the brutes had in a measure copied the example of their 
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silent preceptor, But we wanted the man with the stirring stick, though 
it might be, as many advised, only to chastise him, 

To come back to Macaulay, Macaulay was wrong, There might be 
something ridiculous in a whole nation like the English nation being 
taken with a fit of morality, But we were different nowadays, Bern- 
hardt sacrificed a curl on Mount Vesuvius to the spirit of press agency, 
and did it suecessfully, Why should not American, French, Hungarian, 
any-other-country artista do the same? 

But then, and the Reader dropped hia tone of raillery, there were 
some of us who liked to keep our literature and art clean, who relished 
seeing a rebuke administered, who would like to see such firms as 
Vaughan and De Poasthory put out of business, Burne-Jones, the 
younger, tried the same trick a few yeara ago, He gave a pietorial 
rendition of Kipling'’s ‘‘Vampire,’’ a poem, by the way, more clever 
than conscientious, He hawked it over to this country, entered it at a 
private sales gallery, and wanted to charge a price for admission, He 
was turned down in his enterprise, Then he hired a six-by-aix back 
room, and charged for a peep and a photograph—-and drew a baker's 
doen of the morbidly curious, 

Reportep By THe SALON’s Seerwrary, 





AN ORIENTAL SCENE 
By Eugene Fromentin 
(Frivolous and frolicksome—Frown) 





ABOLISH FEES AT ART MUSEUMS 


I should like to see every day a free day. It is impossible for people 
to keep track of free days and pay days if you have both, Acecord- 
ingly, people who can not afford to pay admission come here to the 
Metropolitan Museum on pay days, see the sign, and go away, only 
too often, I fear, not to return again, It means a great loss to the 
educational influence of the Museum, But of course, I realize that 
the question is largely a financial one, It would be a splendid donation 
for some one to give us the money that would enable us to do away 
with pay days, 

There were pay days at South Kensington, But whenever T chanced 
to observe a group of disappointed sightseers at the doors I gave orders 
to pass them in, Tourists or ‘‘seeing London’? folks who came on the 
‘buses could not be expected to know what were and what were not 
pay days, So T gave orders that ‘anything on wheels’? was to be 
admitted, 





LA CHARETTE 
By J. B. C. Corot 
(Always reflect on Corot's art) 
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HIS EMINENCE 
Hy Salvadore Viniegra y Laseo 
(Ceremonious—hence cenaurable) 


All museums are now focusing on edveation, and most of the original 
exclusively fine art museums are also developing along arts and crafts 
lines. In former years the ideal director of a museum was considered 
some Dr, Dust or Dr. Bone, whose main idea was to keep the public 
out, so that he might be undisturbed while writing a brochure to prove 
that he knew more about the true significance of the crab in Egyptian 
antiquity than some other doctor who was director of some other 
museum, ‘The public’s rights were not regarded at all. Now the 
poliey is to give the public the freest possible access to museums, so 
that it will receive the greatest possible educational influence from 
them, 

Whether it is wise to have schools in connection with a museum is 
another question, Sometimes the school gets away with the museum, 
and there always is dangér that an educationalist, however able, will 
look at things too much from his own special technical point of view. 
When the South Kensington received the Jones collection of French 
furniture, one of the greatest collections of its kind in the world, 
William Morris said to me, ‘‘Of course you're not going to accept that 
rubbish.’’ Leighton looked at it and said, ‘‘If you exhibit that stuff 
my life’s work in teaching will be thrown away.’’ He wanted me 
to hang up a sign cautioning students against this wonderful col- 
lection. 

Sir CaspAR PurRDON CLARKE. 

Director Metropolitan Museum. 





THE OLD BACHELOR 
By Charles P. Geuppe 
(A type from low life—To be extolled) 


ee 





AMERICAN FACETED CUTTING 
THE STORY OF CUT AND ENGRAVED GLASS. 
WHAT IT IS AND HOW IT MAY BE JUDGED 


We cannot always rely on information received in the auction shops 
of the American summer resort, but occasionally the smiling auctioneer 
will give voice to some truth, even though it may not apply to the article 
which he desires his eager audience to bid upon. The writer happened 
to step into one of these shops not long ago just as a rather inferior 
bit of eut glass was ‘‘put up’’ with the remark, ‘‘ America has never 
given to the world much in the way of art, but in cut glass she leads 
the world.’’ Here was a truth, for America does indeed lead the world 
in glass-cutting, and in glass-making, too, for we must discriminate and 
the latter must be perfect before the former can be a success. 

In the situation there was also a raison d’etre for this article, and 
upon the text of the auctioneer’s remark and its application these words 
are written. Of course America would not have won her laurels had 

Note—TIllustrations by courtesy of Spaulding & Co. 





FRENCH INTAGLIO CUTTING 
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she never produced a finer example of glass-cutting than that which 
our auctioneer offered. 

The piece held before our gaze was American, and the thought came 
—if America produces. the best cut-glass, there is also produced in this 
country much that is inferior and some that is positively bad. How 


CARVED GLASS—AMERICAN ROCK CRYSTAL CUTTING—ENGLISH 


much does the average purchaser know of glassware, and how may one 
distinguish the good irom the inferior? The lesson is not difficult and 
onee learned is never to be forgotten. A knowledge of what glass is 
will be necessary and a brief outline of its history, while not necessarily 
essential, will be interesting and contribute to one’s enjoyment in col- 
lecting specimens of it. 

It is a far cry from the discovery of glass by the Phoenician mer- 
chants on the coast of Palestine, who, as Pliny tells us, were cooking 
their food in pots, which they had supported in blocks of nitre, and 
found glass produced by the mixture of the melted nitre and the sand 
of the shore, to the great glass furnaces and shops of the present day ; 
and yet during all this time, through all the intervening ages, the 
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manner of making and handling: glass has been practically the same. 
On the tombs of ancient Egypt, dating many years before Christ, have 
been found representations of men blowing glass as it is done to-day. 
We are told that glass, as ordinarily understood, is a brittle, transparent 
compound produced by the fusion, at a very high temperature, of silica 
with one or more basic substances, one of which must be an alkaline 
metal. 


ROCK CRYSTAL CUTTING—AMERICAN 


This spoils the interesting story of the discovery of glass by the 
Phoenician merchants, for it would have been impossible for them to 
have generated by their camp fires the tremendously high temperature 
of 2,500 degrees Fahrenheit, which is required to accomplish the fusion. 
As a matter of fact we are ignorant of the origin of glass, but it is 
probably safe to attribute its discovery to the Egyptians, as the earliest 
examples of glass, of which there is attested record, are from Egypt, and 
the antiquity of the art is evidenced by the specimens in our museums 
from Egypt, Assyria and Phoenicia. 





ENGLISH ROCK CRYSTAL 
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These examples of ancient glass show that the peoples of the early 
times were not slow in appreciating the value of glass and the uses to 
which it could be put, for we see vases, articles of utility and bits of 
ornament with sufficient evidence to prove that such articles were pro- 
duced and used in abundance, In fact it has been stated that in the 
first centuries of the Christian era glass was used more extensively and 
for more purposes by the people of the Roman Empire than by our- 
selves to-day, 

This seems a startling statement, but it is a true one, even though at 
that time window glass was unknown and the use of glass in optical and 
scientific instruments had not been seriously considered, In articles of 
personal adornment, for domestic purposes and for architectural decora- 
tion, glass was used much more than at present. But we cannot go into 
detail as we pass on in our brief historical outline; we must speak of 
glass generally, though it is hard not to mention some of the fascinating 
methods of making glass, and to call attention to the examples of such 
work which have been handed down to us. 

It will serve our purpose to touch only upon the mountain tops of 
this history, and so we go on observing the deterioration of the art of 
glass-making, with other arts, in the decline of the Roman Empire, wit- 
nessing the introduction of colored glass plates in the making of ecele- 
siastical windows, and the increase of mosaic decoration in the Middle 
Ages, until, we come to the 13th century and find Venice reigning su- 
preme in the world of glass. The Venetians were cunning workers in 
glass, but they were not glass cutters. Their work is chiefly noteworthy 
for elegance of form and the lightness and thinness of the articles 
produced. The glass, however, is dull and oftentimes tinged with yel- 
low. The glories of the ancient Venetian glass are to-day reflected in 
the splendid work of Salviati, the modern master of Italian work. 

The prosperity of the Venetian glass industry, which, by the way, 
was transferred to Murano in the early part of the 14th century, was 
seriously interfered with by the production of better glass in Bohemia 
and the invention there of new ideas, and Bohemian glass stood un- 
rivalled until the introduction of flint glass in England. 

Just when glass was first made in Brittain it is difficult to determine, 
but it was undoubtedly introduced by the Romans. However, English 
glass can lay no claim to special attention until the important invention 
early in the 17th century of what is known in England as ‘‘flint-glass’’ 
and in France as ‘‘crystal.’’ This is produced by using a large pro- 
portion of oxide of lead in combination with potash, making a heavy 
and brilliant glass particularly suitable for cutting. Now let us follow 
our history a bit and acquaint ourselves with the introduction of glass- 
making into our own country. 

Just before the invention of flint glass, there was established in the 
woods near Jamestown, Virginia, a small glass-house where was manu- 
factured rough glass bottles, and beads to be used in Indian trading. 
Gradually shops sprang up in other colonies, but it was not until after 
the Revolution that glass-making became an industry of any importance 
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in America, It is only about thirty years ago that glass was made here 
to equal the best flint glass of England, and, as Bohemia centuries ago, 
by making better glass, secured to herself almost a monopoly of the 
glass trade, so America in the last few years, by producing finer flint 
glass than any other country, has built up a marvelous industry in cut- 
glass, 

Flint-glass, as we have suggested, may vary in quality, and as it 
forms the base of all cut, rock-crystal and carved glass, it is important 
we should understand and appreciate it. As we have seen, flint-glass 
is composed of sand, potash and oxide of lead, and it varies in quality 
according to the grade of materials used and the skill employed in 
combining them. The superiority of the high-grade American glass is 
due to the fact that we have the purest quality of sand the world has 
known, and with characteristic persistency, have attained the skill to mix 
and manipulate the metal. But we have said inferior glass is made 
here; the result of another American trait—commercialism and compe- 
tition for cheapness. This inferior grade in the ‘finished product com- 
bines a poor quality of glass with indifferent cutting and may be dis- 
tinguished from the good glass by a careful examination of its color 
and the execution of the design. 

Fine glass transmits colorless light, is clear and free from bubbles 
and imperfections, while poor glass shows yellow or greenish tints, is 
often dark, frequently shows irregularities and has a smoky appearance 
when held before the light. Obviously the better glass is more carefully 
designed and the cutting more skillfuliy exeeuted—points that are easily 
discovered by comparison. 

There is one other point to distinguish good from inferior glass— 
the manner of finish; but, before we can finish an article, we must make 
it; and so, while we cannot describe, for lack of space, the process of 
glass-cutting in detail, we will outline the method, define cut, engraved 
and carved glass, tell how the finishing varies, and our story is soon done. 

We must consider then that we have before us a ‘‘blank,’’ i. e., an 
article of glass which has been blown and manipulated from the still 
warm metal into its final shape, and has passed through the annealing 
oven to reduce its brittleness and is now ready to be decorated. 

If the finished piece is to be what is popularly known as ‘‘cut-glass’ 
the main outlines of the geometrical pattern are marked on the plain, 
smooth surface with a peculiar red fluid and the design is next roughed 
in with iron wheels or dises which are kept moist with sand and water. 
From this point the piece passes on from one workman to another who 
will in turn carry on the process to completition, using wheels of various 
sizes and materials as may be required. 

Engraved glass differs from cut in design and the kind of dises used 
in cutting rather than in the process. It is termed ‘‘ Rock Crystal’’ be- 
cause the results resemble the ancient cutting, practiced by the Romans, 
on gems and crystals, and is costly on account of the unusual amount of 
labor expended upon it. This cutting, together with that known as 
carved or sculptured glass, because of its resemblance to the deeper 
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intaglio cutting, is produced by the use of copper dises which vary in 
diameter from that of a pin head to six inches, and are as thin as a 
hair, or they may be a quarter of an inch thick. In this method greater 
latitude is possible in design and the engraver may model and develop 
the pattern as he goes along, producing artistic expression in freely 
playing ornament, figures, flowers, ete. 


INTAGLIO CUTTING—FRENCH 


With the cutting done, then comes the polishing, for the piece is vet 
in a rough state and must be smoothed down, In ‘cut’? glass complete 
polishing and extreme brillianey are required, while in the rock crystal 
and carved glass perhaps only a part is to be polished, the remaining 
parts being left matt, Polishing is accomplished by means of wooden 
and cork wheels with pumice and putty powder, and often felt wheels 
are used on flat surfaces, Occasionally where the roughness cannot be 
removed by polishing without melting away sharp outlines hydrofluoric 
acid is used, 

And here we will point our last lesson: On cheap glass acid polishing 
is used to excess to save the cost of the more laborious but) better 
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method, Fortunately, however, this cheapening is easily discerned by 
the wavy appearance of the surface and the peculiar sheen of the glass, 
Moreover, glass so finished quickly becomes clouded when exposed to 
the air, and requires frequent cleaning, 

Our object is now accomplished, for we have told our readers a little 
of the history of glass, shown what modern cut-glass is, of what it is 
made and how it is cut, and finally, we hope, have helped them to cis- 
tinguish between the good and the inferior and to better appreciate the 
beautiful examples found in our high-class shops, 

It must not be supposed that all the fine glass is made in America, 
for England and France both produce superb work, each in their own 
way, a8 the specimens which illustrate this article will show, 

Henry P, Tinven, 


RULES GOVERNING THE COPYING OF PICTURES 


The enterprise of the Metropolitan Museum in removing the re- 
strictions on sketching and copying in the institution excited no little 
comment at the time the announcement was made, and not a few 
doubted the wisdom of the new policy. The liberal action of the trustees 
in permitting copying from the collections without restrictions of any 
kind, was taken after careful consideration of the usages of other mu- 
seums, especially those of Europe, The result of the investigation is not 
without general interest, and the following note has been prepared from 
the replies received in answer to a circular letter sent to all of the im- 
portant museums, The questions asked were; Is copying allowed? 
What pictures may be copied? Is there a restriction with regard to 
signature? Is there a restriction with regard to size? Are copies 
marked ! 

Replies were received from the following: The National Gallery, 
Wallace Collection (Hertford House), National Gallery of British Art, 
and Sir John Soane’s Museum of London; the City of Birmingham Mu- 
seum and Art Gallery; the Walker Art Gallery of Liverpool; Musee Na- 
tionale du Luxembourg, of Paria; The Royal Galleries of Italy Call of 
the Royal galleries and museums of Ttaly are governed by the same 
regulations); Museo Civico Correr, Galleria del Palazzo Dueale, of 
Venice; Museo Nazionale Seavi di Pompeii, of Naples; the Termitage 
and the Tmperial Museum of Alexander TIT, of St, Petersburg; Kunst 
historixches Hof-Museum, of Vienna; Nacional de Pintura y Exseultura 
del Prado, Madrid; Ryks:Musewm of Amsterdam; Royal Museum of 
Berlin; and the Konigliche Germalde-Galerie, of Dresden, 

Permission to copy is given in all museums except the Wallace Col 
leetion, of London, where the arrangement of the furniture and the 
works of art, with the pictures, is such that it is impossible to grant 
facilities for this kind of work without impeding the publie, Tt is, how 
ever, permitted to sketch with a note-book, Most museums allow all 
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their paintings to be reproduced except those that are copyrighted or 
those on loan, in which cases permission must first be received from the 
owns Of the pictures or of the copyright. 

In Sir John Soane’s Museum, London, no definite regulations are 
laid down, each case being judged on its own merits, The City of 
Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery does not allow water-colors to 
be eopied, and the Munich Gallery does not permit copies to be made of 
the ‘‘Sistine Madonna’’ by Raphael, nor the ‘'Zingroschen’’ by Titian, 
except by special permission of the Kaiser, 

The National Gallery, Louvre, Luxembourg, Hermitage, Kunsthis- 
torisches Hof-Museum in Vienna, and the Royal Museum of Berlin make 
no rules about the size of copies, out the others require the copies to be 
amaller than the original, or else of some prescribed dimensions, 

The only museums requiring the observance of rules regarding the 
copying of the artist's signature are the National Gallery of Florence, 
where the copy must bear the vise of the Director, the Vienna Kunsthis- 
torisches Hof-Museum, which requires that the words ‘‘eopied by’’ be 
added to the master’s signature, and the Ryks-Museum of Amsterdam, 
where copies must be signed, as for example, ‘‘ After Jacob Maris,’’ and 
written without imitating the artist’s signature, 

METROPOLITAN BULLETIN, 


BXNAMPLE OF BTUDBNT WORK 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arte 





THE RIVER ARQUES—-NEAR DIEPPE 
By Fritz Thaulow 


VIENNA BRIDGE 
By Frits Thaulow 





THE ART OF FRITZ THAULOW 


Genius occasionally gives the lie to the dreary proverb that there is 
nothing new under the sun, and, in the opinion of reviewers in press 


MOIS DE MARIE 
By Fritz Thaulow 


notices apropos of the artist’s demise, it was the distinction of Fritz 
Thaulow, the eminent Scandinavian painter who died in Holland re- 
cently, to have added a new note and a fresh and individual charm to 
landscape painting. 

In respect of the peculiar and elusive quality of his art there was 
only one Fritz Thaulow, and the world is the richer for the independence 
of character and faith in his ideals that impelled him in spite of early 
discouragements and academic rebuffs to cling to the methods that pro- 
duced effects which were long flouted as eccentricities and at last forced 
recognition as the expression of an original gift and visual impression 
of nature that owed nothing to the conventions ef the schools. 

Thaulow’s early rejection as an incorrigible revolutionist was 
prophetic of his later career. He believed in himself, and he persisted 
in what he was told was the error of his ways. He had faith in the 
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soundness of his own methods and the truth of his own impressions of 
nature (as Turner had), and he struggled along for years in Paris 
against academic prejudice which resents innovations and the apathy 
of a publie distrustful of novelties, until success and fame came with 
a bound, after acceptance by the salon of a characteristic canvas which 
now hangs in the Luxembourg. 


CLAIR DE LUNE 
By Fritz Thaulow 


Thaulow was a prolific painter, and his works, generally easily dis- 
tinguishable by their strong individuality of treatment and somewhat 
limited seope of specialized effects, are well known in America. Most 
familiar and characteristic are’ the canvases that mirror the eddying 
swirl of the broad and swift stream flowing deeply between ice fringed 
and snow clad banks, or reflecting in floating splashes of color the red 
and yellow tints of autumnal foliage. 

Thaulow’s artistic province was comparatively a narrow one, but he 
was master of it and he worked his themes out in his own inimitable 
way. He was the painter of the running stream, of the effects of light 
upon the snow, of the twilight that suggests more than it reveals and 
softens and etherealizes what it clothes. He was a bold and frank color- 
ist, a painter in the mass, with the free and rapid touch that is careless 
of detail and accuracy of line so long as the comprehensive impression 





WASHING AT QUIMPERLE 
By Fritz Thaulow 


LE SOIR 
By Fritz Thaulow 
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of the whole is conveyed. American possessors of his works are to be 
congratulated on their acquisitions. 

When this tribute is paid to Thaulow’s genius, however, it is to be 
deplored that his success led him to an ‘insistent repetition of the same 
theme, a duplication of the same effect, to such an extent as to put upon 
his work the stamp of commercialism. One is impelled to ask in his 
case, as in many others, why a painter great enough to do good things 
is not great enough not to get into a rut? 

F. E. Grant. 


es S 


IDEALS OF A PICTURE GALLERY 


What does the ‘‘man in the street’’ expect when he leaves the street 
to enter a picture gallery? * * * 

The pictures at the Metropolitan Museum have been brought to- 
gether by no fixed and determined law, they express the aim of no 
one intelligence nor even of what a museum may sometimes boast— 
a communal intelligence or tradition. Rather they are the result of 
generous and public spirited impulses springing up in the minds of 
very diversely gifted benefactors. As a result the uninstructed visitor 
ean searcely hope to acquire definite notions about the historical sequence 
of artistic expression, nor can he hope to increase his susceptibility to 
the finest artistic impressions by a careful attention, fixed with ail 
patience and humility, only upon the works of the great creative 
— = * * 

What then should be our aim here? Anything like a strict his- 
torical method is impossible since there is only one aspect of the art 
which is adequately represented and that is the sentimental and anec- 
dotic side of nineteenth century painting. For the rest we can present 
only isolated points in the great sequence of European creative thought. 
% * * 

Whether we will or no, we are thrown back for our leading notion 
upon the aesthetic rather than the historical idea. We must in fact, 
so arrange the galleries that it shall be apparent to each and all that 
some things are more worthy than others of prolonged and serious 
attention. It is only by somé such emphasis upon what has high 
and serious merit, that we can hope in time to arouse an under- 
standing of that most difficult but most fascinating language of human 
emotion, the language of art. It is a language which is universal, 
valid for all times and in all countries, but it is a language which must 
be learned, though it is more natural to some than to others. 

Rocer E. Fry. 

Curator of Paintings, Metropolitan Museum. 
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A GOOD STORY 
iy Clara T. MeCheaney 





